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Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN ‘STRINGS. GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS. 
E. lengths #/6 | QD. 2 lengths 16 E. Per length G@. Perdoz. A/a 


A. Perlength Gd. Per doz. Sle 
“Ae 2iengths 116 | Qe Silver wire ZIG ry one riot os thug: a 
FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. E 9d. A Gd. Diile. G 1/6, 1/9, 2/6. 
VIOLA AND V. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST QUALITY. Lists on Application. 





MESSRS. HART & SON make a special feature of Violins and Violon- 
cellos for beginners. They are fitted up with the greatest care and every 
attention paid to details so essential to young students. 


VIOLINS, 


PRICES £1 Is. to £5 5s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


£5 5s. to £12 12s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
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NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 








The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 7 
mentation.- Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work ~ 
ofart. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in 
4 brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
ne | question. 4 


The Equals of the Old Italian -Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 
testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment 
in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 


THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE : — 


A E. YSAYE writes:—‘ They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins; their eine in nothing » 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models ~ 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. q 
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Sole Representatives for the British Empire :— 


Messrs, BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 
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Selected Pieces by Old Masters 


Arranged by WILLY BURMESTER. 


Performed by Mischa Elman, Marie Hall, etc., etc. 


“THE STRAD” says:—" These little gems are an invaluable addition to the repertoire a 
of yory coe The utmost care has been taken in the arrangement of these works.”’ 5) 
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15. LOBILLY, Menuett. 30. HANDEL, Giga. oe 
Each post free A2 Stamps, or may be had of all Music Sellers throughout the British Empire. ~~ 


a 1. €. PH. E. BACH, La Complaisante. 16. DITTERSDORFP, Deutscher Tanz. F 
€ 2. COUPE RIN, Le Bavolet flottant. 17. MATTHESON, Air on the G string. o 
% 3. RAMEAU, Gavotte. 18. -C. PH. E. BACH, Menuett. a 
. 4. MARTINI, Gavotte. 19. HANDEL, Bourrée. a 
; : 5. MOZART, Menueit, D major, No. 1. 20. RAMEAU, Rigaudon, 
4 6 HANDEL, Menuett. 2t. MOZART, Deutscher Tanz. :: 
{ 3 74 BEETHOVEN, Menuett, E flat major, No. 1. 22. KUHLAU, Menuett. 
8. HANDEL, Arioso. 23. LULLY, Gavotte. 
9, BACH, Gavotte. 24. GLUCK, Menuett. 
) 10. BACH, Air on the G string. , 25. HANDEL, Praludium, 
tt. HAYDN, Menuett. 26. GOSSEC, Gavotte. : 
12. BEETHOVEN, Menuett, G major, No. 2. 27. GRAZIOLI, Menuett. bs 
f 13. MOZART, Menuett, E flat major. No. 2. 28. GOSSEC, Tambourine. ‘ 
14. PERGOLESI, Aria (Siciliana). 29. HANDEL, Tarzen-Menuett. . 
f 
4 





The above are also published in Volumes. 


; 

q VOL. I. containing Nos. rto 6. VOL. IV. containing Nos. 19 to 24. 

7 a oe IT. v9 “0 7 to 12. ” Vy. ‘ ” 25 to 30. 
| She: edge, ee ‘3 » 43 to 18, 


Each post free 30 Stamps. 


FREDERICK HARRIS, : 89, Newman Street, London, W. 
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| Bows for Stringed Instruments. 
; By MAURICE MCLEOD. 
(Continued from page 15). 


The oldest nuts—of the ivory above mentioned——are very thin, and taper from the stick 
to the hair. The oldest which I have seen measures tin. at the stick, and ;yin. at the hair. 
Then gradually the taper becomes concave instead of straight, until the general shape 
becomes much as it is.to-day, very carefully fitted on to an octagonal-shaped stick, even if 
the rest be round, whereas in the oldest examples the stick is round all the way. In these 
early efforts it is found, consequently, that the nut wobbles somewhat, which gives the 
impression that the whole stick is too weak for its work. 

If this manufacture be compared with that of to-day the impression is justified, but 
we must remember that the old music was much less exacting than ours; it was statelier and 
less charged with emotion and stress, so that, when all things are considered, no doubt 
those old bows were equal to the demands made upon them. As Henley says— 

‘ The solemn fiddlers touch their kits; 
The tinkling clavichord o’erflows 
4 With contrapuntal quirks and hits ; 
And, with all measure and repose, 
Through figures grave as royal shows, 
x ee With noble airs and pirouettes, 
, They move, to rhythms HANDEL knows, 
In Gigues, Gavottes and Minuets.’ 
me Indeed, as we shall read later, it was not until Viotti introduced greater variety into the 
a generally accepted ideas of violin-playing that the need of a better wand became pressing. 
As the late Reverend H. R. Haweis says' :—* Refinements and delicacies of tone, upper 
shifts and varieties of execution, various styles of bowing, dealing with staccato, arpeggio, and 
rubats, methods varied and brought to perfection, demanded qualities of balance, lightness, 
and elasticity which would have been quite thrown away on the old sawing and scraping 
school of the seventeenth century.’ But this is to anticipate. It will often be found that 
these old bows are either extremely light or very, heavy. I find that the very light bows are 
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' ; 1 Page 163, Old Violins. 8vo. Redway: London, 1898 
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made of thin snake-wood, and the very heavy ones of iron-wood. 
‘whippy,’ and the latter, like the name, very rigid. 

I do not think all the old bows are of these two woods, and I have not been able to 
ascertain what the old wood was of which the Italian bows are made. It is very like 
Pernambuco, which resembles mahogany, but is of a lighter colour and a more resiliant 
nature. 


The former are very 


We read that when Francois Tourte was experimenting to obtain the more scientific 
form of the bow, he cut up many sugar barrels, and then all sorts of woods, but I cannot 
find that Pernambuco wood was ever in use in Italy or even France for bow-making before 
Tourte hit upon it as the finest material to obtain .the necessary resilience, lightness and 
strength essential for the ideal modern bow. It was imported, as it is to-day, for the purposes 
of dyeing, and, of course, may have been so imported into Italy. It is possible that this old 
Italian wood is some form of the Brazilian wood which it resembles. 


The fluted Italian bows are extremely beautiful. Truly these old masters did not mind ' 
taking infinite pains, and thus produced wonderful works of art. I have before me a fine 
octagonal bow which is splendidly fluted two-thirds of its length, dying away on the head 
in the most natural manner, whilst at the other end the flutes terminate exactly in the same 
way as the French finish the flutes of their columns occasionally, i.e., with a little tiny curve 
upwards, not downwards (the commonplace way). The head is of the same shape as that 
which the dealers call * Corelli ’—a ridiculous misnomer. It is stamped *‘ Norris & Barnes’ 
twice on the same side; one impression is older than the other, and it looks as if these dealers 
had had the bow to re-hair or repair sometime, and finding that the old stamp was getting 
obliterated with use, re-stamped it with the same stamp quite sharply, an annoying proceed- 
ing, as it has made an inartistic muddle on the ivory nut. Who made this bow must remain 
a mystery. Of course, Norris & Barnes only had this bow through their hands, they were 
not the makers of it, nor of other bows which bear their stamp. The bow itself is of an 
earlier date than/that ‘when the firm of Norris & Barnes was established in 1765. Iam 
disposed to regard it as Italian. It would be as well if dealers refrained from stamping 
articles of an artistic nature, as bows and violins, which they do not make}; or, at least, they 
might say ‘sold by’ in front of their name to such articles as are made for them, and ‘ made 
by’ when they do make them. 


The fact that so much is imported from Germany, Austria, France and Switzerland, 
makes this remark of much moment. To-day, when we hear of-so-called ‘ English’ makers 
altering factory fiddles and German bows, and then branding them as having been made by 
themselves—a quadruple dishonesty (1) to the original makers; (2) to the buyers; (3) to 
themselves and (4) to their assistants—it is more to be desired than ever. Commercial 
morality seems to be steadily on the decline. Sadder still, amateur makers are also to be 
found apeing the misdeeds of their professional brethren. 


It appears that most of these old bows stamped ‘T. Smith,’ ‘ Norris & Barnes,’ ‘ Betts,’ 
‘ Corsby ’ and others, were really made by the older members of the Dodd and Tubbs 
families. 

A few remarks on these old dealers may here be pertinent. John Norris (Norris & 
Barnes, 1765-80) was born c. 1739, and died in 1818. He was a pupil of Thomas Smith 
(1745-90). He, in his turn, was the pupil and successor of Peter Wamsley (1715-91), who 
was famous for his copies of Antonio Stradivari, but he much marred his work by paring 
down his plates. I do not know of any bows traceable to Wamsley, but I shall illustrate 
one very large bow stamped ‘ T. Smith,’ but which bears the clear impress of Edward Dodd, 
though not his stamp (if he had one), 


(To be continued). 





PLATE VII. BOWS FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 





























From L’Uficio Volgare, etc. Venice: Giu Scoto. 1558. 12mo. 
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Modern Music. 


By H. F. GOSLING. 
(Concluded from page 78). 

I am not antagonistic to the modern com- 
poser; there is much to be admired in many 
of his. works, but the test of time can only 
prove their worth; many have already sunk 
to obscurity. True art will always live, how- 
ever strong the strife. All the old composers’ 
works can be condensed in understandable 
form ;_this is a test of greatness. . That is to 
say, if a composition has the basis of its 
*stracture in it, its character will not entirely 
disappear in a reproduction for the piano. It 
is frue that you cannot obtain the beauty of 
Wagner's scores, but at least the remnants of 
the themes and melodies remain. Can you 
do this with Strauss and others? You may say 
that as programme music it must have the 
richness of an orchestral setting. 1 - say, 
what is this programme music? With some 
this is a term applicable to such monstrosities 
as ‘The Battle of Prague’ of 60 years ago. 
If the term is to be used at all some agree- 
ment should be made as to its meaning. 
Some say that any piece with a suggestive 
title is programme music, No one would 
venture to call a Haydn Symphony pro- 
gramme music, though some of his symphonies 
have titles. The shortest way out of the 
difficulty would be, to my mind, to get rid of 
the term. Strictly speaking, all music has, 
or might have, a ‘programme,’ for what 
music worthy of*the name is without signifi- 
cance ? 

Again, music does not convey the same 
impressions to all. Mendelssohn's de “nition 
is, | think, as fine as any, in which he states 
that: ‘Music is more definite than words, 
and to seels tc explain its meaning in words is 
really to obscuré it. Resignation, melancholy, 
the praise of God, a hunting song—one 
person does not form the same conception 
from these that another does. Resignation is 
to the one what melancholy is to the other ; 
the third ran form -no lively idea of either. 
To any man who is by nature a keen sports- 
man, a hunting song and the praise of God 
would come pretty much to the same thing; 
and to such an one the sound of the hunting- 
horn would really and truly be the praise. of 
God, whereas we hear nothing in it but a 
mere hunting song, and if we were to discuss 
it ever so often with him we should get no 
further.’ 

If some of our modern composers, would 
compose music, and leave it to the people to 


place their individual interpretation upon the 
same, and not 


label the various themes or 
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motives with their (the composers’) ideas, 
then. music would fulfil its purpose as a 
message to all. I hear people speak of the 
poorness of the old school in their orchestral 
settings, as compared with our modern and 
increased orchestra. In answer to this I 
emphatically state that if such is the case, 
why is it that with these additional facilities 
and instruments the music of to-day is not as 
great as in the past? Some will say that it 
is! Then can you boldly say that there is 
any modern work to be compared with the 
Eroica, or C minor of Beethoven? Have 
these great compositions with the simple 
orchestra of that period sunk to a lower 
standard than our modern ones which, if, as 
I have previously said, they were stripped of 
their huge orchestral colours, would present a 
very poor comparison? Can you imagine 
Beethoven writing his great,symphonies with 
modern orchestration? Would it not be 
superb! Do not forget that there is the 
structure of the music. which only has the 
setting of the orchestra to add to its beauty. 
Modern composers, to my mind, tend to look 
upon their compositions in the reverse manner, 
trusting to stir the emotions, like Berlioz, with 
effect, hoping to cover musical deficiency with 
huge orchestral colourings. 

The basis of music should be rhythm, form, 
melody and harmony. A nation’s music is, in 
the first place, built upon its ancient folk 
songs—simple melodies of the people. One 
hears so much about modern works and the 
delirious crowds who give vent to their feel- 
ings and declare how grand such and such a 
piece was, and one finds on questioning them 
that representative cannon, thunder machines 
and megaphones have taken a prominent part, 
I should like to quote a statement made by 
one of our English composers a few years 
ago, who said: ‘Whether we are passing 
through an unlovely period now I cannot say. 
Certain it is that we are living at a time when 
the mere craft of creating dazzling and 
stunning effects is rated much higher, and 
appreciated much more, than the possession 
of solid learning and sterling musical gifts.’ 
I wish it to be understood that I am not 
speaking from a biassed point of view; but 
have studied, played, and heard a large 
amount of modern compositions, many of 
which are really beautiful in parts, but the 
real beauty of writing for the strings appears 
lacking. 

Music has changed very much during the 
last 40 years, whether for the better only 
time can ‘tell. We hear of the British com- 
posér being brought forward; by all means 
do so, especially if we can find one who is 
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honestly creating an English modern school— 
not trying to <« opy other yn posers, OF writing 
music withdut bar-lines or key signatures, and 
straining for effects by discord heaped upon 
discord, unresolved and lack of 
cad which should be the punctuation of 
good music; in fact, noise which relies 


( hords, 


upon grotesque effects to attract the musical 
public. I say 
ti 


because 
iss of so-called musical 
the modern 
not understand- 
osition, but affecting 
they consider 
aud, again, those poor indivi- 
duals who havé noepinion, but think it must 
be grand, because so-and-so sayS such is the 
Will the time when the genuine 
musical public will give their opinion and not 
be led by newspaper puff? You will always 
have the man in the §treet, who, provided he 
is supplied with enormous orchestras, plenty 
f drum beating, dverwhelming din- and 
strident brass, is overjoyed and fully satished ; 
but one must not always jud 
tandard of this individual. 
Give us and pure music, with 
ind then see if 
iated. - Failing this, 
ith of genius in the 
modern composer. It will be a very sad day 
iants in isic as Bach, Handel, 
thoven, etc., are neglected. They 
And, la tly, | 
composers of to-day you 
sublimest of arts 
it by: means of the 
rchestra, but remember 
fabric underlying the 
ind powerful orchestration 
n the past, but it has never 
covering bad composition. 
some future time to write more 
ind aeep subject. 
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Pageant.—The Festival of Empire Orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. F. H. Cowen, gave 
a splendid concert ,previously to a tour to be 
taken before the pageant is givert at the 
Crystal palace. The programmes were not 
great productions, and did not mention who 
the speakers were during the evening at the 
Royal Albert Hall. Performers thinking of 
taking part in the pageant were also seques 
tered in the balcony, where a view of some of 
the luckier ones in pageant garb was rather in- 
distinct. Miss D. Silk sang splendidly, Dettmar 
Dressel we have never heard play better, and 
Jacques Renard gave a bgautiful solo by 
Bruch on the 'cello, ‘ Kol Nidrei.’ 


Blind Pianist with only One Hand. 


We hear from Bucharest: ‘One of the most 
striking events that ever happened in piano 
achievements is the important success gained 
by Vladimir Dolanski at his evening concert. 
The youthful performer, deprived of his eye- 
sight and right hand through an unfortunate 
accident, speedily won the sympathy of his 
audience. Dolanski rendered an interesting 
programme — Sonata C minor, op. 175 
(Reinecke), Gavotte (Bach), Prelude and 
Nocturne, op.-g (Screabine), ‘Anden Frih- 
ling’ (Gretg), and minor works by Leschetitzky, 
Rubinstein, and Zicky—a programme which 
evinced the earnestness of the endeavour of the 
performer. His musical qualities attracted 
the attention of our Queen,‘ Carmen Sylva,’ a 
lover of the arts, who graciously took practical 
interest, and provided him with the means of 
completing his musical education. He is 
indebted for his present high state of culture 
to Professor V. Kurz of Lemberg, who with 
patience and kindness has guided his first 
steps to public appearance. His attack is 
cultivated, technique well maintained, expres- 
sign free and decisive, with sound musical 
feeling. The artiste was heartily applauded,, 
and should certainly give future concerts 
amongst us with equal success.’ 


The British Musicians’ Pension Society. 
y 


The anyual general meeting of this Society 
was held at the Salle. Erard—-by the courtesy 
of Messrs. Erard-—on April 5th, Mr. J. E. 
Hambleton presiding. J*ounded so recently 
as January, 1tgo9, this young movement, 
vithout flourish of’ trumpets or expensive 
advertisements, has already received a mem- 
bership of over 150 professional musicians and 
should have a great and useful future. ‘The 
scheme has been worked out by practical 
musicians for the assistance of their comrades 
of either sex, in old age, or during previous 
disablement and is so modest in its subscrip- 
tions that the very poorest in the profession 
can avail themselves of its benefits. The 
income for 1909, including contributions of 
£106 and donations of £18 8s. 6d. amounted 
to £126 10s. 1od.; the expenses, including those 
of foundation of the Society, to the low sum 
of £26 13s. 7d., leaving a balance at the bank 
of £99 17s. 3d. at the end of the year. Thirty 
new members have since been admitted and 
the balance in hand jncreased to £189. All 
enquires as to the Society’s objects and pur- 
poses will gladly be answered by the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. L. W. Pinches, 21, Albert Embank- 
ment, London, S.E, 
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BOSWORTH EDITION. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘‘The Little Sevcik ”’ 





A NEW ELEMENTARY VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


Following exactly the principles and using the 
materials of the complete SEVCIK METHOD in 
a short and easy yy with New Meledies and 
: : $tudies, carefully selected and edited. 


Examination Music—Violin. 





1909-1910 
ASSOCIATED BOARD. 


FOR SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


(Elementary Divisio 
Op. 78, No. §. STILLES Gl uc 


Hans Sitt 
~ Op. 38, No. 12. LANDLICHER TANG. 


FOR LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


Advanced Grade) NET 
SOUVENIR 20 


ANY CHILD CAN FIND ITS WAY THRO 


‘leary printing and strong paper; 
tuli Music size, with cloth backs. 


GH THESE PAGES.” FP. Dedla. 


sf 
9. x 6 ‘ JUST PUBLISHED. Gossec’s Celebrated Gavotte. 
D. Net. Transcribed for Piano by stian Schafer. Price 1/6 post free. 


BOSWORTH & co. 


~ 17, HANOVER SQUARE, WwW. 


Adjoin 


Note New A ddress—- 
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JOHN AND ARTHUR BEARE. 





VIOLINS. A collection of about 80 old 

English, French, German Violins in. perfect 

repair. Prices from £6 to £10. 

VIOLIN BOWS. Very fine and perfect 

copies of the-bows of the celebrated makers 
Dominique Peccate and F. N. Voirin, of 

Paris. Price £2 2s. each. 


No. Bee WARDOUR STREET, W. 


(One. door from Oxford Street) 


Telephone No. 7739 Gerrara 





ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


Index to Volume Ill. 
NOW READY. 


‘Price 3d. each. 


The ‘CREMONA,’ hand bound in art linen, 
gilt top edge. 


Volume I, 6/- nett. Volume Il, 7/6 nett. 


Post Free. 


Tue SANcTUARY Press, 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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JUsT PUBLISHED. 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN, 


LEON . FONTAINE, L.R.A.M., A.R.C 


PRICE 3- NET. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 


Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 


SS 











Violins, Violas, 
and Violoncellos. 
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23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 





Sale or Exchange. 


td in this column 
marked 


Tvade advertisements ave insert 
distinct understanding that they ave 
‘Tvade.’ Charges to 
Our veaders, 6d. fc vy 24 words ov less, and 1a, 
for every additional 3 words 
The Trade, 6d. for 12 words oF 
for every additional 2 words. 
i ddvess, The Sanctuary 
Corner, ELC. 
‘The History of the Violin,’ by Sandys & Forster 
1st edition (not the reprint). 10/-. Now rare. Box T 
Interésting volume of 24 songs (including Mozart's, 
Verdi's, Gounod’s, Balfe's,Glover's, Bishop's, Spohr 
Haydn's, etc), published at 2 18 3. 6d., for 5/-. Bound 
in half roan, folio.. On approval for postage.. Box Z 
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Press, No. 3, Amen 


A list of Music for Sale will be supplied to anyone 
interested, on undertaking to return the list. ©O.S.S.S., 
c/o, Tak Cremona, 3, Amen Corner, E.C, 

Small-sized Viola, old Italian, of the Gagliano 
S hool #20. Box K 

Violin by Lorenzo Guadagnini, superb tone and 
condition, guaranteed. /450 or near offer. Box F. 

An old Italian Violin, purfled one side only, very 


sual carved head. f{99s. BoxG 
Double purfled Violin, in case with bow, old Eng 
lish, probably by Forster. Nice quality tone, a fine 
example. {25. Box H. 

Three old Violin Scrolls, one possibly Italian. 7/6 

Beethoven's Sonatas, violin and piano, bound in 
half morocto. Hallé’s edition separate fiddle 
part), 4/+ Box E. 
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THOS. SIMPSON, 


Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


1, Handsworth 






| (Late of Villa Roae 


























IMPROVE- 


ulways made a Speciality. 


Personal attention, given to all Repairs. 


MENT IN 
16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


TONE 





yt ro H.R.H. Tue Duke oF EpInBuRGH. 
SPECIAL AWARD 

MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 

VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS., 

C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


f the finest French and Italian Strings 


By Srectat ApporntMt 


1885, 


SILVER 
FOR 


| Manufacturer & Importer « 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GHYNUINE ROMAN STRINGS 


| ZANETTI & SON 


(From Cremona), 


Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers, 
| 19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Finest Soloist’s Strings a Speciality. 








\n Inspection of our High-Class Instruments Invited. 





TYROLESE WOOD FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA 
AND ’CELLO MAKING. 


« (Old and Naturally Seasoned). 


Rev. Mr. Morris says—‘* Your wood is superb, and unques 
tionably the best in the market.’ 

* (Late) W. H. Mayson Your wood ought to go in my 

No ) style ; 


orted direct. 

1 at half their velue. 

and Price List, free. 

xd paid to all parts of the 


Also fine Italian, in 
New violins from above wor 
Samples if wood t stimonia 
Carriage of violit 
i 






vi 
and viola woc 


Old Italian with grand tone. 
Violins—-one week's approval. 


wor! 
Collection of Old Violins: 
Expert's certificate. 


J. D. MICHIE, Music Warehouse, 
BRECHIN, N.B. 


Sole Scotch Agent for above Tyrolese Wood. 








Bs, y) Lorn 
Of OE Pe a ewe 
: mMusIC 
Of all Descriptions. 
(Next to the Waldorf Hotel). 
Tbree-quarter violin, probably old Bavarian. /1. 
Seen in London, sent on approval. Also an old 
violin labelled Amati. £15 Sox U, 
Hawkin’s * History of Musi 1st edition, five vols 


in two. What offers? Also Gr 
last edition. £2. Box F. 

A fine Philomel, as invented, 
by the late Herr Curt Schulz, 


ve's ‘ Dictionary,’ 


and played 
, and full 


perfected 
violin model 


size, beautiful tone; easier to play than a violin 
with a bow. Price £7 P'S.S.. Box 27. 
For Sale. Violih with carved lion head, stamped 








Turner, Price fg. ‘ Bargain,’ c/o CremMQna, 3, Amen 


Corner, E.C 











‘THE VIOLINIST,’ 49 


‘The Violinist.’ 


£1, 000 Violin. 
Before Mr. Justice Pickford. 


A Stradivarius violin, valued at £1,000, was 
the subject.of an action in which Mr. Thomas 
Blair Reynolds, of C amden-hill, sued Mr. René 
Ortmans, professor of music, liv ing at Ger rard’s 
Cross, for £227, said to be due in res pect of a 
violin alleged to have been sold to plaintiff, 
but ultimately returned by him to defendant. 
It was urged by defendant that there was only 
a liability to repay the money when he re-sold 
the violin. 

Mr. Whately was for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
J. D. Crawford for defendant. 

Plaintiff's case was that he and defendant 
had been friends, and in 1906 he agreed to 
hire the Strad in question. Mr. Ortmans 
afterwards agreed to sell it for £1,000, which 
he said was the amount Kreisler, the celebrated 
violinist, had offered forit. Plaintiff afterwards 
saw Mr. Hart, the Wardour-street dealer, and 
it was suggested that the violin was not 
worth more than £600. The instrument was 
returned to Mr. Ortmans, and a claim made 
for the return of £250 paid on account, less 
some 'f22 for hire. In the evidence it was 
mentioned that Hegedus, the violinist, who 
was the adopted child of Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, 
hired the violin for £50, and played it when 
on tour on the Continent. In a letter defendant 
said that dealers kept Strads in their safes, and 

Ateated them as invested money at 10 per cent. 
When Mr. Reynolds declared that the instru- 
ment was only worth #500 or £600 the 
defendant replied ‘I thought I had sold my 
beloved Strad tosomeone who would appreciate 
it, and I am now sorry that I parted with’ it.’ 

In cross-examination, Mrs. Reynolds said 
that Hegedus had opportunities of testing the 
tone. 

That is the only way to test the value of a 
Strad? 

His Lordship : 
with such a violin. 
value. 

Defendant said that before the agreement 
to buy,. plaintiff had ample opportunity of 
ascertaining the value of the violin, as he had 

‘it in his possession, for eight or nine months, 
Strads could not be sold like boxes of mustard ; 
dealers stored them until a favourable oppot- 
tunity for sale offered itself. The difficulty was 
to find people willing to pay the price. He said 
that this instrument was worth £ 1,000, though 
at a forced sale it might perhaps only fetch 








No, tone is not everything 
It would have a collector’s 


£500. After it had been returned he nearly 
sold it through a dealer for £1,coo, to the 
father of a young lady violinist. That sale fell 
through because one of the guarantors of the 
purchase-money failed. Kreisler was anxious 
to have it. Witness wrote to-the plaintiff 
that he did not wish to force them to buy the 
Viglin, and would be glad to have it back again 
Bese Hegedus wanted to keep it on the old 
terms of £50 a year hire. 

Judgement was given for plaintiff for the 
amount claimed, and his lordship expressed 
the opinion that defendant ought not to be 
forced to sell the violin at a sacrifice. 

This was not a question of authenticity, it was’ 
seemingly, simply a question of an agreement with 


option of purchase, and a deposit of*£250 having been 
paid as the 
probable 
rate in 


Pressenda and his School. 


By TOWRY PIPER. 
II] 


instrument was a valuable one. The 
purchaser hiring the instrument at a certain 
the meantime.—Ed. 


i will here be convenient to make more 
detailed reference to Gioffredo Benedetto 
Rinaldi, once a well-known figure amongst 

the London and Continental dealers, and author 
of the pamphlet on Pressenda already men 
tioned. He died in 1888, and after the death 
of Tarisio in 1854 he seems to have been 
the principal trader in Italian violins, and 
the medium for distributing amongst other 
European dealers such as had escaped Tarisio’s 
vigilance or importunities. By that time Italy 
had been pretty well ransacked by Tarisio, 
Charles Reade the novelist, Chanot senior, 
Vuillaume, and one or two others, and there 
was not very much left to discover in the way 
of instruments of the first rank. But amongst 
the smaller fiddle-fry Rinaldi seems to have 
had extensive dealings for many years,.and to 
have brought from Italy most of the instru- 
ments of the Pressenda type and period which 
found their way to this country. While it is 
true that we are indebted to him for introducing 
and arousing interest in these instruments, it 
is, I fear, equally true that some at least of 
the confusion in their classification is due to 
his manipulations. De mortuis nil nisi bonum 
is an axiom entitled to due weight and 
observance, but it seems but fair, in this 
instance, to many who-vere misled in years 
gone by, to say that there is ground for 
the notion that in such matters as substitution 
of labels, and other well-known and reprehen 
sible practices, he was not always over- 
particular. It would, however, be unjust to place 


‘to the debit side of his account all the Roccas 


and other specimens of less value into which 
Pressenda’s label was inserted. In many 
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cases this was no doubt done in the ordinary 
way of business, when the actual makers were 
working with Pressenda, and without any 
intention to deceive. He appears to have 
learnt violin-making from Pressenda, and to 
have made instruments, but probably not 
many. Von Liitgendorff states that he made 
excellent violoncellos, but I have no personal 
acquaintance with his work. | Biographical 
details as to Alexander Despine are scanty, 
and very little about him has appeared in print 
beyond the interesting story of a violoncello 
made by him, which was at one time owned 
by Piatti, and bore the label of Omobono 
Stradivari. From Piatti's account of the 
matter we learn that_in the year 1842 he 
played upon this bass at a concert in Pavia. 
At this concert Madame Despine gang, and 
aiter the performance her husband was pr« 
sented to Piatti, and informed him that kh 
had made the instrument} Those who wish 

‘ad the story i extenso will find it in the 
little monograph on Piatti by Miss Latham, 
published by Messrs. Hill some years ago, or, 
as told by the artist himself, in the ‘ Violin 
limes’ for July, 1894 It would seem that 
at the date of the episode ‘the grey mare was 
the better horse,’ or in less homely phrase, that 
Madame Despine was a star in the musical 
hrmament, and her husband, the fiddle-maker, 
was nobody in particular! His name is to be 
found spelt. in various ways; ‘ D’Espine, 
‘ Despin,’ and ‘ Despines,’ being some of the 
variants. His own labels are scarce, and 
much of his work bears either Pressenda’s o1 
Ceruti’s name. It is possible that he may at 
some time have been employed hy G. B 
Ceruti. The ticket usually met with is -in 


Latin—grammatical be it noted—and in it 
! 


ie claims to have been ‘discipulus” (not 
‘alumnus,’ the word generally used) of Hier- 
onymus Guarneri, nephew of Joseph. ‘ Dis- 
cipulus’ may be taken to mean either an 
actual pupil or a follower of the teachings of 
Jerome Guarneri, who, it seems pretty ‘clear, 
did exist, though now-a-days no ene appar 
ently knows anything either of him or his 
work. 1 subjoin a transcript as follows:— 

‘ Despine Hieronymi Guarnerii, Josephi Nep.’ 
*Cremonen, Discipulus. Taurini fecit.’ 


A. 1819. 
123.58. 


Chis ticket, and another of the same date 
(1819) which I have recently met with in a 
tenor, afford pretty strong presumptive 
evidence that, whoever was his first instructor, 
Despine had learnt the art of fiddle-making 
before he became associated with Pressenda, 
who did not settle in Turin until 1820. 
(lo be concluded ). 
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“The Cremona.’ 


Notatu Dignum. 


The Annual Subscription to the ‘The Cremona,’ 
for the United Kingdom, is Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
post free. All subscriptions should be sent to 

‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ 
No. 3, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

All manuscripts or letters intended for consider- 
ation bythe Editor, should be written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to J. NicHOLSoN SMITH. 

Ail cheques and postal orders should be made 
payable to ‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ and crossed § & Co.’ 
/ The Proprietors and Editor welcome criticisms 
and articles on controversial subjects, but’ do not 
hold themselves responsible in any way for the 
opinions expressed, the responsibility remainingsolely 
with the writers. 


All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reach us not later than the 7th of 
‘each month. 





Editorial. 


Performing Rights.—- We hope to give a 
further interesting article, explaining how the 
Society of Composers, which has just been 
formed in Eng 
Spicer. 





} 


land, will work, by F. W. 


Dettmar Dressel.—Dressel has returned from 
his tour in Germany, where he met with great 
success at all his concerts. In Dresden he 
hd the honour of playing before H.R.H. the 
Princess Johann Georg of Saxony. He had 
such a reception that herhas booked re- 
engagements at Dresden and the other towns 
for a more extended tour in the autumn. 


Edith Elliott—Miss Edith Elliott, ‘ violinist, 
has beén awarded the silver medal of Trinity 
College, London, for having gained highest 
honour marks of all candidates entered in the 
senior division. She-performed Léon |]. 
Fontaine’s edition of Svendsen’s ‘ Romance’ 
and Spohr’s ‘Sarabande... She is a pupil of 
Mr. Léon J. Fontaine, a.R.c.M., L.R.A.M., of 
77, Plumstead Common Road, Plumstead. 


The Emperor Strad.—What is considered to 
be the finest private collection of violins and 
bows in the world—that made by the late Mr. 
George Haddock, and now the property of his 
sons——is shortly to be offered for sale. The 
famous Emperor Stradivarius, which Joachim 
said was the finest violin he had ever seen, 
the Drummond Amati, and other violins. by 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and Amati are in 
cluded in the collection. Among the bows are 
some exquisite examples of artistic workman- 
ship by Frangois Tourte, Lupot, Vuillaume, 
Voxion, and prominent English makers. 





EDITORIAL. 51 


Grace Thynne.— Miss Grace Thynne, in 
conjunction with Mr. William Higley, had 
prepared a very good programme for the 
evening of March 16th at Bechstein Hall. 
The former, a violinist of considerable ability, 
began with Bach's Concerto in A minor, but 
as is the case with the performance of first 
items, was somewhat interrupted by late 
comers. <A ‘Suite en style ancien’ (Joseph 
Achron) made pleasant hearing, especially the 
opening movement. It was interesting to 
note that this music was performed for the 
first time in London. Mendelssohn’s well- 
known and ever popular Concerto in E minor 
was given by Miss Thynne with great breadth 
and feeling; the Andante was delightful, and 
considerable applause was given to the artiste. 
Two short pieces. by Suk were not of special 
interest, but a ‘Melodie’ and a favourite 
‘Scherzo’ of Tshaikovsky were charming, 
and the artiste was recalled many times. Mr. 
Higley, fine voice, gave 
Grieg’s ‘Dobbin’s Good - night 
Straus's ‘ Cacilie’ with fine intonation and 
complete understanding of his subject, The 
audience were much enraptured with Quilter’s 
*O, Mistre mine ’‘and ‘ Fill a glass with 
golden wine.’ Mr. Jervis Kead accompanied 
his own ‘White Pearl,’ which Mr. 
Higley sang with much taste. Mr. Hamilton 
Harty as usual made an excellent and indus- 
trious accompanist. W.R.M. 


the possessor of a 


song’ and 


sone, 


Emile Sauret.—Iin the first half of the Phil 
harmonic Society's concert, the distinguished 
French violinist’s performance of Beethoven's 
Concerto was a memorable one. ‘The familiar 
plirases of the work under the charm of his 
eloquence assumed a new significance. M. 
Sauret’s reading was masterly. The gossamer 
airiness of his touch, his wonderful powers of 
light and shade are qualities that have made 
his name a household word among fiddlers, 
particularly abroad. But a more remarkable 
feature of his playing is the feeling, the vitality, 
the half-suppressed emotion behind it. He 
seems to live every phrase, and his extraordi 
nary command of accent—recalling Sarasate’s 

~gives the impression that he would have his 
violin utter words as well.as tones. ‘The adagio 
was full of beauty, thought, and expression, 
while the three cadenzas introduced.into Bee- 
thoven’s music showed that, allied to his 
artistic gifts, M. Sauret has all the forces of a 
virtuoso. 


Page 40.—In our last issue we mentioned that 
Mr. Border’s nmeteenth composition was per- 
formed. It should have réad ninety-ninth, and 
we apologize for the error. 


New Symphony Orchestra. Ms. Coleridge 
Taylor has done better things—-vastly better 
—than the Prelude to ‘Thelma,’ the first 
performance of which he presided over at the 
sixth (season’s) concert of this Orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall on the i7th March. , It 
without. saying that the thematic 
such as it is, is skilfully treated, but the work 
as a whole is distinctly disappointing, and it 
seems unlikely that a more intimate acquaint 

ance with it will remove the unfavourable 
impression created by a first hearing. The 
composer had no reason to complain of the 
treatment his score received at the hands of 
this capable body of instrumentalists, who 
had evidently rehefirsed it carefully. Mr. 
Edmund Burke, an excellent singer, struggled 
manfully to maintain his legitimate supremacy 
in the closing scene from Wagner's ‘ Die 
Walkirie,’ but his voice was unequal to the 
heavy task imposed, and his ‘efforts were at 
times literally effaced by the mass of accom- 
paniment. It requires almost a brazen throat 
and great physical endurance to adequately 
present this excerpt in accordance with the 
composer's intentions. It was worth going a 
long way to listen to the notable performance 
given by the band of the immortal C minor 
Symphony (No. 5) of Beethoven. The render- 
ing was one which reflected the highest credit* 
upon Mr. Ronald (the conductor) and upon 
all concerned. This was by far the finest 
piece of work by this band which the writer 
has heard, and if they will treat the other 
eight symphonies with equal reverence and 
intelligence we shall do our best to go and 
hear them do so. 8 


The East Grinstead Orchestral Society. 
The committee pleased to be able to 
present a satisfactory report for the past year, 
which shows a balance at the bank of £6 3s. 5d. 
Two very successful concerts were given and 
the orchestra combined with the choral society 
at their annual The committee of 
the latter society very kindly sent a donation 
to the funds of the orchestral society in recog- 
nition of their help. It was found necessary 
to purchase a new piano for the use of the 
society and for which Mr. Hankey was good 
enough to lend £ 30, for cash payment for the 
same. It is hoped that this amount will be 
refunded during the present year. The com- 
mittee take this opportunity of thanking their 
patrons for the support accorded and hope the 
same interest will. be shewn during the present 
year, Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. E, 
G. Moore, Hon. Treas., Capital and Counties 
Bank, East Grinstead, or to the Hon Sec., 
33, London Road, East Grinstead. 
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Bauerkeller, at his violin recital at Steinway 
Hall, was heard in Brahms’s Sonata in G 
major and in Glazounow’s Concerto in A 
minor, in addition to solos by Drdla, Schubert, 
and Wieniawski. His playing makes an appeal 
on account of ifs sincerity and réfinement. 
The phrasing is good and the execution neat 
and clean. 


The Wesseley Quartet.—At the Bechstein 
Hall, this quartet gave César Frank's beautiful 
Quintet in F minor, by special request. The 
work finds the Belgian composer in one of his 
happiest moods. The music is instinct ‘with 
feeling. The serene, chastened beauty of the 
second movement is well contrasted with the 
spirit and impetuosity of the last. The per- 
formance did full justice to the character and 
beauty of the music. The quartet, who played 
Haydn’s Quartet in G mimor (f The Frog’), 
»were joined by Messrs. Rowsby! Woof, H. O. 
Parsons, James Lockyer, and C, A. Crabbe in 
Mendelssohn's Octet in E flat, op. 20. 


Bruce Quartett.— [hese capable players gave 
their third and last concert of the season at 
Bechstein Hall on March 17th. Either they 
were in better form, or the Beethoven quar- 
tetts chosen—-op. 74 in E flat and op. 132 in 
\ minor—are better suited to their style and 
training than the works chosen for their 
second concert. There were times when thei 
performance reached a very high level of 
excellence. Of the first-named work, which 
belongs to the year 180g, it has been said by 
Sir George Grove that, with one or two other 
productions of the same year, it is equal in 
quality to any in the whole range of the 
master’s compositions. It was extremely well 
played, and the ‘ Allegretto con Variazioni’ 
gave the viola player, Mr. Wetmore, an 
opportunity, of which he availed himself, of 
exhibiting the qualities of his instrument 
which, if we mistake not, is that formerly 
used with much effect by Mr. Alfred Gibson. 
What a pity Stradivari made so few tenors! 
Opus 132 1s the last but one of the Beethoven 
quartetts, and was first produced in 1825. It 
makes great demands upon the executants, 
and the allegro in the first movement went 
somewhat raggedly, with occasional lapses in 
intonation, the final chord being what a well- 
known writer picturesquely described as a 
‘scrunch.’ Ample amends were, however, 
made in other movements, particularly in the 
‘Molto Adagio,’ the subject in the Lydian 
mode being given with much expression and 
beauty of tone. We shall look forward to 
hearing these players again at an early date. 


ee oe 


Uda Waldrop.—aAt the AZolian Hall, on Tues- 
day, March 22nd, Mr. Uda Waldrop gave a 
pianoforte recital consisting only of works by 
Schumann. Whilst well equipped as regards 
technique, Mr. Waldrop has a somewhat 
unsympathetic touch, and gave the impression 
that his temperament was badly in accord 
with Schumann’s music. This was especially 
noticeable in the Kreisluiana which comprised 
the first portion of the programme. He was 
heard to most advantage in the Novelette 
No. 2 and the study on a Caprice of Paganini, 
which latter he was called upon to repeat. 
The programme also included the Andante 
and Variation for two pianofortes, in which 
Miss Mathilde Verne was associated with the 
recital giver. Mr. Waldrop also had_ the 
assistance of Mr. Ernest Groom, who is the 


possessor of a pleasing baritone voice, and was 


responsible for a very tasteful rendering of 
the Dickterliebe cycle. 


Isobel Purdon.—Miss Isobel Purdon’s breadth 
and purity of tone are remarkable. This was 
especially noticeable jn Bach’s Concerto in E 
major, which she played at the violin recital 
she gave at the Steinway Hall. Vigour of 
style and ‘sureness of intonation and execution 
generally—such as is seldom met with, by 
women exponents of her instrument—were in 
evidence throughout, and there was an author- 
ity about the interpretation of the adagio 
which made one feel that she was in complete 
sympathy with the music and the man that 
made it. Brahms’s Sonata in A minor with 


‘a number of small pieces were included in the 


programme. 


Ethel Barns’s New Suite for piano, violin, 
and ‘cello, was heard at the fourth concert of 
the Barns-Phillips series. It proved to be 
fresh, spirited, and optimistic music, as 
played by Miss Kathleen Bruckshaw, Miss 
May Mukle, and the composer.. The themes 
have character and are joyously expressed ; 
the idiom is unrestricted, and the writing 
generally of a breezy, free, and independent 
nature. This is quite the best thing that Miss 
Barns has hitherto given us. 


The New Symphony Orchestra.—Landon 
Ronald conducted and gave one of the finest 
interpretations of Beethoven’s SymphonyNo. 5, 
in C minor, we have ever heard. We did not 
think much of Coleridge Taylor’s overture to 
opera entitled ‘ Thelma’; it lacked strength. 
Still, this was only a first performance. We 
cannot, however, too highly praise ]arnefelt’s 
‘Praludium.’ It was delightful; and has a 
charm about it that should win for it a 
permanent place in the history of music. 
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Professional Cards. 

We hope to make a special feature im our 
Advertisement Columns of Notices or Cards for 
Professionals, Masters and Teachers. 

Our vate is 6d. per & inch, single column, per 
issue. 





LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


Solo Violoncellist, 
ACCEPTS ENGAGEMENTS FOR 
Solos, Concertos and Chamber Concerts. 
A ddress— 
“The Beeches,” 
Wilbury Hill, 
Letthworth, Herts 








HEINRICH DITTMAR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL 
(SEVCIK METHOD). 
For Professionals and Amateurs. 
CERTIFICATE. 


I, the undersigned, acknowledge herewith, that Herr Heinricu 
Dittmar, of London, has studied with me in 1gor, and has 
acquired an absolute grasp of my method of teaching. Herr 
Hermricu Dirrmar is a most éxperienced teacher, and all his 
pupils, whom I have heard play, have received excellent tuition 
On this account Herr Heinricn Dirrmar is. most highly to be 
recommended as Professor of the Violin 


PROP. OTOKAR SEVCIK, 
Director of the ** Meisterschule”’ for Violin Playing at the Imperial 
and Royal Academy of Music in Vienna, 


Vienna, Marel rgth, 1go9. 
For Particulars write— 


E. PAETOW, 40, Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 


The Petherick Quartette. 


Ada Petherick, piano. 
Leila Petherick, viola and vocalist. 


Eveline Petherick, violin. 
Dora Petherick, ’cello. 





Available for Concerts, ‘ At Homes,’ Pupils. 


25, HAVELOCK ROAD, CROYDON. 





Miss Letty Graham, 


Ecclesiastical Metal Work, Altar Vessels, &&c. 
Enamels, Trinkets in Gold and Silver. 
Old Stones Re-set. 

Decoration of Violin Pegs, &c. 


STUDIO: 
28, POLAND STREET, W. 


Of Oxford Street. 





Mr. Basil Marlo, 


TEACHER OF 


| VOICE PRODUCTION 


. . AND SINGING 


Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore 
FEDERICO BLASCO, Milan, Italy. 
STUDIO 
BROADWOOD’S,CONDUIT STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 





‘Philip Cathie, 
Violin Virtuoso, 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Announces change of address to 


8, BIRCHWOOD MANSIONS, 
MUSWELL HILL, N. 





Miss Duncan, 


Professor of 
Dancing, Calisthenics & Deportment, 


(Trained under the Wordsworth System), 


‘Miss Duncan made a great success in the North, 
especially in the Scotch Dances.’ 


and Modern, and Society Dancing, &c. 


Miss Duncan attends ‘ At Homes,’ and gives instruc- 
tion in special Dances if required. 
Arrangements may be made for Special Tuition or 
Private Lessons, Terms on application to—- 

Miss DUNCAN, c/o ‘ The Cremona,’ 
No, 3, Amen Corner, E.C, 





The Cremona, 


Volume III. 


Hand-bound in Art 
Linen, gilt top edge, 


“ Price 5s. Nett. 
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Answers 
to Correspondents 


The Editoi be pleased to answer questions 
in anyway velating to music, the string world or tts 
personalities. All letters to—The Editor, ‘ The 
Cremona,’ No. 3, Amen Corner, E-.C. 


MANCHESTER.-~- Further correspondence is in progress, 
with other letters to follow, ve ‘Les Guarneriu: 

K.T.—-Your E string is probably too thin. 

INQUIRER.—-See our foot note to case. Papers do not 
always give one a perfectly correct impression 


V.veD No 

\.N 4-The Frederick Harris Co. supply three of the 
pieces in our album, and others can be obtained 
eparately 

NEWQUA\ Order through your music shop locally 

Bracon.-—Try Bosworth 

G. (Mumbles).—Yes, certainly try those reviewed in 
our last issue and published by Breitkop{'s. They 
vary in difficulty, and yon can!choose the one 


suited to your t sent. 

k.S.P.—Get Hart's new work. We believe your local 
bookseller will supply or can get it for you. 

ABERDEEN.—Yes, certainly ; 

New (Birmingham).—Breitkopf & Hartel’s do a 
universal edition, very wel! printed indeed. We 
should think this would answer your purpose, 

E.G. (Cardiff).—The O.P.C. is, we believe, an abso- 
lutely genuine endeavour to benefit the composers 

S. (York).--Take your instrument to a good expert or 
maker. We feel sure they can not only repair it, + 
but whilst you are having it done probably 
mprove the tone in the way you’ mention, by 
altering the base-bar, etc., to suit modern require 
ments 





GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, 
Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers, 
Italian Strings a Speciality. 
; Bows re-haired in half-an-hour. 


Bookiet of Old Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Bows, 
, just issued, free on application. 


relephone 2168 P.O. City. 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


THE ORCHESTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 


GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, Principal Agents, 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


(Founded to promote and protect the best interests of Composers). 
Telephone: P.O. 216 


enmion LATEST PUBL Ic ATIONS. EDITION 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 





Slumber Song. Op 5. For Violin (or Violoncello) and Net 
Piano. By Victor Montefiore 14 

Polonaise in A. Op. 45. For Violin and Pianoforte. By 
Herbert H. Hainton . ts ps . 20 

Chant Sans Paroles. For Violin, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment. By J. H. Pitt ‘ = 14 

Angelus. For Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By Frank Kent ° ‘ bind 14 

A Song of the Pines (Romanz« ). “Op 28. For Violin and 
Pianoforte. By Herbert-H. Hainton » ae 

Nocturne. For Violin (or Violoncello) with Pianoforte 
oe “nee ~ nt. By Harold C. Brazier 1 6 

Cradle Song. For Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani 
ment. By Edwin Moss ;. £6 

Lied Ohne Worte. Op. 50. For V iolin, Viola or Violon- 

cello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment By 
Herbert H. Hainton De 14 

On Venice Waters (Barcarole).. For Mandoline or Violin, 

with Pianoforte Accompaniment By Henri 
Bonnaire i 16 

Chanson Pathetique. For Violin and Piano. By J. H 
Maunder ... ¥. ‘i 4 hee 18 





Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 


Published at 3/- 
OUR PRICE Gd. EACH. 


& 4/- 


Postage Id. each. 





H. COX & Co., 13c, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 





Adieux. ic en Beeth Fruhlingslied (No. 30) Mendelssohn Nazareth wa ..Gounod 
Andante ike ... Batis t’uneral March ..Chopin Poet and Peasant... ws Suppe 
\ir Louis XUL aa6 .. Ghys Gavotte Mignon : Thomas WRadetzky March Strauss 
Alice where art thou... .  ... Ascher High School Cadets ... Sousa Robin Adair ... : D. Palmer 
Auld Lang Syne ne D. Palmer Heimliche Liebe Gavotte J. Resch Romance in G ot Beethoven 

e Maria .Gounod Harmonious Blacksmith -...Handel Womance in F Beethoven 
Ave Maria Schubert Harp that once .../avmer Romance Svendsen 
Anstrian Hymn Haydn Home, Sweet Home.. ..armer Serenade ; “3 Schubert 
Blue Bells of Scot}: nd .. Farmer Hope told.a F lattering Tale Farmer Serenata, La ... aes .. Braga 
Blumenlied . c ... Lange Il Bacio i ... Arvditi Schh imme rlied Schumann 
Blue Danube W altz .Stvauss Invitation to the lance ... Weber Serenack aii .-Gounod 
Bohemian Girl a ... Balfe Kathleen Mavourneen ...Crouch Sobre we Olas, ‘Waltz ... Rosas 
Broken Melody (Eas) Van Biene Keel Row ..Farmer Spring Song (No. 30) Mendelssohn 
Caliph of Bagdad... Boweldien Killarney Balfe Sympathie, La a Comettant 
Carneval de Venise .. Farmer largo Handel Stephanie Gavotte ... C2ibulka 
Carnival of Venice ... ... Ernst Last Rose of Summer ..Jéarmey Traumerei (Reverie)... Schumann 
Cavatina i pie .. Raff Last Waltz is Weber Tannhauser March Wagner 
Chant Sans Paroles ... Tschathovsky Lead, Kindly Light (Hymn) Waltz (No. 2) ia 34... .. Chopin 
Chanson Triste Tschaikousky - Life let us Cherish ..Farmer Waltz, op. 18.. da ..i Chopin 
Coon Band Contest ... ... Pryor Marseillaise ... ... Ary. Sterkel Waltz, op. 64, 1 ... Chopin 
Coronation March Meyerbecy March of the Men of Harlech Waltz, (Over the Wa ave Jes) . Rosas 
Cujus Animan ..dtossint Melodie in F Rubinstein’ War Marchofthe Priests Mendelssohn 
Darkie's Dream “s Lausing Minuet... Boccherint Washington Post March ... Sousa 
Dead March in Saul... .-Handel Maritana ses Wallace Wedding March Mendelssohn 
Donau Wellen Waltz Ivancvia . Minstrel Boy . ..Farmery Whisper and I shall hear Piccolomini 
Elegie ... ahs od ... Ernst Merry Peasant ’ Schumann Ye Banks and Braes... D. Palmer 
Faust Gounod Marche Militaire in D Schuber 
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York Musical Festival.—The re-established 
Musical Festival in York, this year, will take 
place on July 20th and 2ist in the Exhibition 
Buildings, and will be under the patronage of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The 
festival chorus of 400 voices is composed 
entirely of Yorkists, and the orchestra will 
be drawn chiefly from the Queen's Hall and 
the Hallé Orchestra. Sir Edward Elgar will 
conduct his own works, and Mr. Granville 
Bantock is producing a new dramatic 
suite for orchestra, which he will conduct. 
‘The Elijah’ and ‘ King Olaf’ will be 
dered, the principals being Mme. 
Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. 

Elwes, and Mr. Herbert. Brown. 

rhe balance 
Festival has 


ren- 
Agnes 
Gervase 


Brighton Musical Festival. 
sheet of the Brighton Musical 
just been issued. The income from the festival 
was £964 18s. rod., but the expenditur 
amounted to £1326 16s. 11d., thus leaving 
deficit of £361 18s. 1d. The borough account- 
ant, who has submitted the balance-sheet to 
the Aquarium Committee, adds a note to the 
effect that ‘Every effort has been made to 
insure the inclusion in this statement of all 
liabilities incurred in respect to the festival, 
but I am not yet in a position to certify that 
the account is complete.’ While regretting 
that the financial result of the festival did not 
come up to expectations, the Aquarium Com- 
mittee submit that the artistic success of the 
venture and the consequent advertisement to 
Brighton more than balances the deficit, and 
they will ask the town council, at their next 
meeting, for authority to consider arrangements 
for holding another musical festival in January 
next. 

Robert Pollak.—- The first appearance in 
London of a violinist of great talent is a 
musical event of importance in these days, 
when the art has reached such_ perfection. 
An added note of interest is given in the 
present instance by the fact that Herr Robert 
Pollak claims descent from an English family, 
although Hungarian and Czech. Negotiations 
are in progress for his London début early in 
the season, and soon after he will play, under 
Mr. Landon Ronald, at the spring series of 
‘orchestral concerts in Birmingham. While 
abroad recently this well-known conductor 
heard him play, and was so impressed that he 
immediately engaged Herr Pollak. 


a 


May Harrison.—Our portrait of Miss May 
Harrison is the latest we have been able to 
obtain, and we think shows not only the 
charm but the mental strength, which has 
take the public by storm, in her playing of 
late, 


‘ ¢ ‘ 

The English ‘Madrigal. 

By C. L. STOCKS, 

F the average Englishman of to-day (and 
even the average frequenter of the Queen's 
Hall) were asked what he knows about the 

madrigal, he would probably reply that it is ‘a 
kind of glee,’ and this answer would in most 
cases contain all his ideas on the subject. We 
shall endeavour‘to show that this is very far 
from being a true description of the madrigal. 
[t must, however, be admitted that there is 
ample excuse for the widespread ignorance 
which prevails, for madrigals ‘very rarely form 
a part of the modern concért programme and, 
if they are sung at all, are too often performed 
in a careless, unintelligent way, without any 
real appreciation either of the words or of the 
music. ‘This is very regrettable, for there is 
no class of, choral music which requires more 
care and intelligence on the part of chorus and 
conductor alike. 

[Let us at the outset clear our ideas as to what 
is meant by the term madrigal. 

Like many other words, the word is used 
loosely in poetry to deseribe any beautiful form 
of song. Thus Marlow in a well-known 
passage (one of the first in which the word 
occurs), Says }-—- 

‘Come live with me and he my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
Chat hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountain yields ; 
And we will sit upon the rocks 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 

, Melodious birds sing madrigals.’ 

But there is no such looseness in the use of 
the word as a musical term, and it is an easy 
matter to dispel any vagueness of tonception 
as to the kind of music which it describes. 
By madrigal is meant a particular kind of vocal 
unaccompanied music which flourished both 
here and on the continent in the sixteenth and 
thefirst part of the seventeenth century. Let 
us consider the madrigal first of all from the 
point of view of the words, as poetry, and 
secondly from the point of view of the music to 
which the words are’set; remembering, how- 
ever, as we do so, that the words and music 
were written in most cases for one another and 
forma more complete whole than the words and 
music of most forms of vocal composition. 


The Madrigal as Poetry. 
The derivation of the word madrigal is 
uncertain; it may have come from (i) ‘madre,’ 
1 Anyone wishing to hear a really adequate render- 
ing of madrigals in London, should go to one of the 
periodical concerts of the Oriana Madrigal Society 
(conducted by Mr. Kennedy Scott) 
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mother—i.e. a song in honour of Our Lady, 


(ii) ‘mandra,’ a sheepfold — signifying the 
pastoral nature of the poetry, (iii) ‘madrugada,’ 
the dawn-—i.e. a morning song, or (iv) a town 
in Castile. But there is no uncertainty as to 
the particular kind of poetry denoted by the 
word, The madrigal is one of the shortest 
forms of lyrical poetry, usually pastoral br 
amatory (more often the latter), but occasion- 
ally contemplative and philosophic. The love 
madrigals contain some of the most perfect 
love poetry ever written, and reflect all. the 
different moods of the—Jever, now gay, now 
tender, now melancholy. The following 
examples will give some idea of the beauty 
and variety of this class of poetry.* 
Walbye. 
Flora gave me fairest flowers; 
None so fair in Flora’s treasure, 
These I placed in Phyllis’ bowers; 
She was pleased, and she’s my pleasure. 
Smiling meadows seem to say 
‘Come ye wantons here to play.’ 
Bateson. 
Down the hills Corinna trips 
Fetching many wanton skips. 
To the grove she doth go, 
Where thousand birds in a row 
Sitting all upon a tree, 
Come two by two and three by three 
Corinna coveting to see, 
Tuning’ notes of her praise 
Do welcome her with roundelays. 
Morley. 
My bonny lass she smileth 
When she my heart beguileth. 
Fa la la, 
Smile less, dear love, therefore, 
And you shall love me more. 
Fa la la. 
When she her sweet eye turneth 
Oh how my heart it burneth. 
: Fa la la. 
Dear love, call in their light. 
Or else you burn me quite, 
Fa la la. 
Wilbye. 
Come, shepherd swains that wont to hear me sing 
Now sigh and groan. 
Dead is my love, my hope, my joy, my spring. 
Oh, she that was your summer’s Queen, 
Your day’s delight, 
Is gone, and will no more be seen, 
Oh cruel spite. 
Break all your pipes that wont to sound 
With pleasant cheer, 


* And cast yourselves upon the ground 


o wail my dear, 


1 Morley (one of the best known madrigal composers) 
goes so far as to say that the madrigal ‘ must be written 
in an amorous humour.’ 

2 In all the instances quoted (as is usually the case) 
the author of the words is unknown. The name men- 
tioned in each case is the name of the composer of the 
music 


Come shepherd swains, come nymphs, and all 
around 
To help me cry. 
Dead is my love, and seeing she is so, 
Lo, now I die. 
O. Gibbons. 
Ah, dere heart, why do you rise ? 
The light that shines comes from your eyes; 
The day breaks not: it is my heart, 
To think that you and I must part. 
O stay or else my joys will die 
And perish in their infancy. 


Despite these differences of mood, the best 
madrigals always maintain a-high level of 
poetical feeling, and, as is only natural, the 
better the words, the better the music. The 
madrigal was regarded by the best composers 
as a serious art, and comic or prosaic elements 
were excluded. But there is often a looseness 
in the use of the term madrigal, and such 
compositions as.the following are sometimes 
called madrigals, although belonging in reality 
to an altogether different category both in words 
and in music. 


; Vautor. 
Mother, I will have a husband 

And I'll have him out of hand. 

Mother, I will sure have one 

In spite of her that will have none. 

Jobn a’ Dun should have had me long ere this, 
He said I had good lips to kiss. 

Mother, I will have a husband 

And I'll have him out of hand. 

Mother, I will sure have one 

In spite of her that will have none. 

For I’ve heard ’tis trim when folks do love. 
By good Sir John, I swear now I will prove, 
For, mother, I will sure have one 

In spite of her that will have none, 

To the town therefore will I gad 

To get me a husband good or bad. 


The spirit of these verses is totaliy opposed 
to the true madrigal spirit, and the music, as 
we should expect, is not of a very high quality 
and is not in the true madrigal form. 


(To be continued ). 


World-Wide Opera Tour.— Mr. Thomas 
Beecham and Mr, Thomas Quinlan will 
shortly extend their operatic activities so as 
to include all the English-speaking countries 
of the world. Theideais togive seasons of opera 
in America, Australasia and South Africa. 
It is proposed to transplant the company at 
present performing at Covent Garden ea bloc 
to America and to produce the most successful 
of the various grand and light operas included 
in the repertoire of Mr. Beecham’sthree English 
seasons. Previous to thid, however, a tour of 
the English provinces is probable, 
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‘Les Guarnerius. 


To the Editor of Tur Cremona. 


SIR, 

It is a relief to find that Mr. T. Piper considers 
me ‘within my rights in asserting my opinion of 
the value of Mr. Petherick’s book on Joseph 
Guarnerius,’ and in precise proportions.I am 
unfeignedly grateful. 

But to state that, because I value the book— 
and the research which prompted it—I made this 
a basis for the assertion that M. Pougin’s recent 
brochure ‘is not reliable in its facts’ is a deliberate 
distortion of the words in my review. What I 
said amounted to this: that all oniission of any 
reference to Gisalberti, whom Guarneri himself 
calls his master, and to Mr. Petherick’s work on 
Stradivari—M. Pougin alludes to the work of Mr. 
Hill as the only one devoted to this master— 
‘somewhat discounts the value of M. Pougin’s 
brochure on Guarnerius’! These are questions 
of fact—unpleasant, apparently, to Mr. Piper, but 
still facts. 

Who are ‘the best authorities on this side of 
the Channel?’ Does the allusion mean ‘dealers’? 

May I ask, also, how many of ‘ the best authori 
ties on this side of the Channel’ have handled 
any of the instruments in Mr. Petherick’s book 
on Guarneri, and on what they base their ability 
to recognise the genuineness of these instruments ? 
That Gaspar da Salo did not make any altos is 
beyond proof. This was decided in one of the 
interesting law cases last year, en passant. But 
what I, perhaps, should have said was that to my 
knowledge da Salo made no altos, by which I 
meant the ordinary violas; because those which 
I have seen so labelled are certainly not by him. 

I should like ‘the joint Editor’ to enlarge as 
much as he can on my review, but will conclude 
by informing him: (1) That the best copyists and 
fakers in the world live in London; (2) that they 
are not entirely unknown to dealers in the 
metropolis; (3) and lastly that the Italians never 
have been good fakers, or even copyists. 

But it comes with a singularly ill grace from 
the ‘joint Editor of ‘Hart on the Violin’’’ to 
leave the track of Pressenda, et hoc genus omne, to.be 
rude gratuitously to a distinguished connoisseur, 
who has done untold service to the art of the 
luthier, and, moreover, who cut the wood blocks 
of many illustrations in the original editions of 
* Hart onthe Violin.’ 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
The Author of the Review of 


M. Pougin’s ‘ Lés Guarnerius.’ 


Miss Edith Karsten. — This little pupil of 
Heinrich Dittmar created another sensation 
at her concert party, on April 2nd, given in 
Woodside Hall, Finchley.- Lovers of the 
violin would do well to hear this child, and 
we hope to give a few notes about her in one 
of our issues. 


GUARNERIUS,’ 


Performing Rights : 
Is English Music worth paying for? 
By H. B. 
(Concluded from page. 43). 
Those who play their compositions think that 


they ought to be very glad and satisfied if 
they play them at all: but toask thei for a fee 


‘ one Would be looked upon with contempt and 


ridicule. 

How this scheme is going to be suc- 
cessfully worked is not an easy matter to 
explain in a small compasg. The shortest 
way of explaining the project would be an 
interview, at which I was present, between 
the director of the O.P.C. and one of the 
leading musical directors in the West End 
who has several orchestras under his control. 
We will call the former A. and the latter B. 

A. What would you say if we were to 
charge for performing rights ? 

B. We should not play a 
your publications. 

A. Would you pay a subscription for per 
forming rights ? 

B. Certainly not; I can get as much music 
free of charge ag I require, and the com- 
posers are only too glad... 

A. Do you pay performing rights to the 
French Society ? 

B. No! but we pay a subscription . . 

A. To French composers, but refuse to do 
the same for English composers. 

B. But we can get as much and more 
music than we can play without paying for it. 

A. Now, come! Do you work for nothing? 
You are getting your money from the English 
public who would only be too glad to hear 
good English music. You are paying the 
Foreign Composers. Does not your patriotism 
appeal to you sufficiently to do for your own 
countrymen what you are doing for Foreigners? 

B What are you asking me to do? 

(Note: Here isa distinct triumph that A, 
has. gained over b. who asks for terms). 

A. Now 1 will tell you. The performing 
rights will take the shape of a subscription 
of a sum in proportion to the strength of the 
orchestra; say, for instance, a permanent 
orchestra of 12 players’ subscription of £1 Is. 
per annuin—that is to say if they subscribe 
to us from tigto. This subscription will 
never be raised for, say, 15 years, but the 
subscription to any that have not joined by 
the end of 1910 will be £3 3s. for the same 
orchestra. We will supply for that amount, 
{1 1s., the value in copies of band parts or 
other music at wholesale prices. Any piece 
on our catalogue may be played by a sub- 
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scriber of 1910 without permission or extra 
fees, with the exception of music for stage 
‘Fhe subscription 
may go on increasing for those that join in 
{wo or three véars, and 1 extra fee for certain 


play r dramatic works. 


harged. 

b. Bat I have eight orchestras under my 
direction. 

A. Then you will have to pay eight times 
£1 Is. per 12 performers, with a minimum of 


! 
than, say, six 


pieces or works may be 


10s. 6d. for orchestras of J 
performers 

B. Do you supply any music we may want ? 

A. Only what is in stock of our own ‘conh- 
posers, free to the amount of whatever your 
subscription may be. All copies beyond will 
be charged for at the usual rate. 

B. I very much doubt if you will succeed, 
and J.for one shall not subscribe. 

\. Very well! We shall remain very good 
friends for all that, but I want you to under- 
stand that should we obtain a tremendous hit, 
such as ‘Hiawatha,’ ‘Down South,’ ‘ Faust,’ 
eic., you would no doubt be obliged to pay for 
it. Our terms will be £3 3s. for each time 
you play any of our music. 

B. left, but I understand that B. thought 
the matter over, and has had a further inter 
view with A., the result of which was very 
gratifying and encouraging to the O.P.C. 
How is the O.P.C. on the above principle to 
divide the proceeds among the composers ? 
Kkach composition will be judged by points 
according to length and merit.’ The merit 
will be judged by the mumber of copies 
supplied to bands and orchestras in each year. 


The proceeds in one year will be divided 


into so many shares, and these shares are 
available after the following deductions 
have been made: .25 per cent. on all per 
forming rights to go for the working expenses 
to the O.P.C. and their agents; 10 per cent 
from. the balance to be applied for a fund to 
be founded in favour of poor composers. (To 
this we will refer in another article). To make 
it quite clear let us suppose the O.P.C. has 
taken £500, and there are to shares to divide, 
each share would receive £50 less 25 per 
cent., nett £37 10s. less Io per cent., nett 
£33 15s. Of course, some composers may 
have two or three shares, some only quarter. 

In conclusion, may I say that even such 
eminent and well-known composers as Sir E. 
Elgar, Granville Bantock, |. Holbrooke, etc., 
who are recognised as our leading English 
composers, would have very little did they 
depend: upon what they get from the 
proceeds of the sale of their compositions. 
The O.P.C.’s head-quarters are situated 
at 22, Leicester Square, and they work 
in conjunction with George Withers & Sons, 
who occupy premises to the rentalusalue 
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of about £750 per annum, which Messrs. 
Withers, with whom they have an agreement, 
have put at their disposal, free of any charge 
except those mentioned. We hope. that the 
composers will take advantage of this unusual] 
and exceptional opportunity, and put thei: 
heads together... The concern is certainly 
deserving of every encouragement and support, 
and it seems that success practically depends 
on the entente cordiale of the composers 
themselves. +--+ = 

Miss L. R’Eson.—-In the Town Hall, Ilkley, 
at the fortnightly People’s Popular Concert, 
the only instrumentalist was Miss L. R’Eson, 
of Pontefract, a girl violinist possessing fine 


execution and a power of expressiveness that . 


stamp her as a coming virtuoso of the foremost 
rank. She played Vieuxtemp’s ‘ Fantasia 
Appassionata’ with a good deal of brilliance 
and also gave accomplished renderings of 
‘Obertass’ (Wieniawsky) and ‘Salterella’ 
(Papini). She is a pupil of Heinrich Dittmar. 


Cut Leaves. 


Published by Williams & Norgeti, 14, Henrietta 
Street, W.C. 

Potmes par Salvator Tavera,’ illustfations hors texti 
de A. Demarle and E. Gros; also published by 
E. Saunot & Co., Paris, 1909. p. 1-160, paper 
covers. 

This is a most charmingly illustrated book of verse 
in that most lyrical language—French, by Salvator 
Tavera, who is so well known for the songs published 
and mentioned in ‘Our Music Folio’ last month. 
Amongst the poems we note especially ‘ Prédiction,' 
‘Tu Seras éternellement,’ ‘ Life is a comedy to those,’ 
‘A L’ Aurore,’ and ‘Chanson de Marin.’ 

Published by Elkin Matthews, Vigo Street, W. 
‘The Wind in the Trees,’ by Katharine Tynan Hink- 
son, p.i-x, p. 1-106. Price 3/6 nett, cloth. 

This litthe volume is dedicated to Alice Meynell, 
and is one of those exceptional books of poems in which 
one always finds something to turn to and enjoy, never 
laying it down willingly, or leaving it without’ being 
refreshed. In it there is a poem on ‘Chanticleer’ 
well worth attention, and like George Elliot's refer- 
ence is of importance as being previgus to Rostand’s 
play. On page 20 the following lines commence one 
of the gems of the book :— 

All day in exquisite air 
The song clomb an invisible stair ; 
Flight on flight, story on story, 
Into the dazzling glory 
‘The Vintage of Dreams, by St. John Lucas. p 
1-223. Price 3/6 nett, cloth. 

Chis is distinctly a book worth ‘reading. They are 
a collection of stories, not too short, by the author, 
one of which appeared in *Temple Bar.’ The titles 
are; * Peter’s Pilgrimage,’ ‘ Princess Christina,’ ‘The 
Death of the Master,’ ‘The Student and the Bear,’ 
‘The Island of the Mtises,’ ‘The Bequest of Apollo.’ 
We say again it is a book with a charm and to be read 
‘Chamber Music, by James Joyce, half-title, title and 

36 pages, cloth. Price 1/6 nett 
A delightful little book of musicai verses and verses 
on love 
‘ Strings in the earth and air 
Make music sweet ; 
Strings by the river where 
The willows meet, 
is a charming poem, 
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THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 





Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Hrt Auctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
& DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 


TERMS—Ten per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 





Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received prompily. 


GLENDINING & GCo., Ltd., - 





7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 





STAINER’S STRINGS 





finest gut of English lambs, and, owing te the use of a 
powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
_ prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. - 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. _ 
Trade > 

Perfect Tone-Jusk like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 








ASample consisting of—3 full length €, 2 slength Ai, 2 slength D, 1 Silvered G,- ; 


Ja nt box will he sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
‘Srectat Prices For Quantirixs. 





GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d, each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh aud Direct from the Factory. 


Repairs carefully done by Brperienced Wiorkmen. 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


oe VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, . 





92. ST. MARTIN'S. LANE, TRAFALGAR ‘SQUARE, LONDON. 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the - 
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ANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831 1895. 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865. 


ee eee 


CHANOT VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value-..The experience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is dow utilised in the production 

of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship, The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
and the | Alps. These violins will survive all the. cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good, 

-  tavestmant. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
-” can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


RDOUR STREET, LONDON, w. ; 
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